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The  Staley  Collection  of  Stained  and  Painted  Glass 

IN  1908  Mrs.  Harry  Staley,  now  Mrs.  D.  Lindsay  Crawford,  lent 
to  the  Museum  a  thirteenth  century  stained-glass  medallion  and 
a  small  early  sixteenth  century  window.  Recently  a  second  medal- 
lion, a  companion  piece  of  the  first,  has  been  added  by  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford's son,  Mr.  Poyntell  C,  Staley,  of  Geneva,  New  York,  who  now 
owns  all  three. 

The  two  medallions  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Staley's  great-great- 
grandfather, Mr.  William  Poyntell  in  1821,  in  Brittany.  A  story 
which  has  been  handed  down  in  the  family  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
old  church  which  they  originally  decorated  was  falling  to  decay,  the 
parish  was  poor  and  unable  to  repair  it.  New  clear  glass  windows 
were  preferred  by  the  parishioners  and  Mr.  Poyntell  offered  to  pay 
for  new  windows  if  he  could  have  the  old.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  name 
of  this  church  has  been  forgotten ;  the  medallions  are  of  the  greatest 
beauty  and  interest;  if  we  had  their  complete  history  they  would  be 
more  interesting  still. 

The  painting  and  the  making  of  stained  glass  windows  is  an  art 
belonging  wholly  to  the  Christian  era.  It  developed  along  with,  and 
as  a  part  of,  Gothic  architecture,  until,  under  the  patronage  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Church  in  the  middle  ages,  the  art  speedily  reached  a 
high  state  of  perfection.  It  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  facts  of  art 
history  that  glass  painting,  so-called,  beginning  as  late  as  the  tenth 
century,  reached  its  perfection  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  is,  in  the 
Romanesque  period,  and,  in  spite  of  the  many  discoveries  and  im- 
proved technical  processes  of  later  centuries,  gradually  declined. 

The  two  medallions  of  the  Staley  Collection  do  not  belong  to  this 
the  great  Romanesque  period,  but  to  that  which  followed,  called  Early 
Gothic  in  France  and  England,  but  late  Romanesque  in  Germany. 
They  show  the  transition  between  the  two  styles,  in  that  they  reflect 
the  Byzantine-Romanesque,  and  forecast  the  full  Gothic.  In  this  con- 
sists their  historic  interest.  Their  beauty  consists  in  their  mosaic- 
like design,  and  their  jewel-like  sparkle  of  blue,  reds,  whites,  yellows, 
lavenders  and  greens. 

Let  us  take  first  the  medallion  with  two  knights  felling  trees. 
Notice  this  is  decorative  and  symbolic,  rather  than  pictorial  in  treat- 
ment. There  is  little  attempt  to  imitate  natural  forms,  either  in  draw- 
ing or  in  color.  The  trees  are  symbols  of  trees ;  the  one  on  the  right 
is  yellow,  with  green  and  red  leaves  like  rosettes ;  the  one  on  the  left 
is  white,  like  a  celery  stalk,  with  red  and  green  bunches  of  leaves  like 
the  one  opposite.  These  are  Byzantine  or  Romanesque  trees.  The 
knights,  while  freer  in  action  than  Byzantine  figures,  are  treated  as 
elements  in  a  design,  rather  than  as  natural  figures.    One  has  a  white 


hauberk,  the  other  a  lavender  one.  The  white  knight  has  yellow  legs 
and  a  red  tunic;  and  wields  a  green  hatchet;  the  pink  knight  has 
white  legs,  a  green  tunic  and  wields  a  white  hatchet.  There  is  no 
shading,  the  tones  are  flat.  In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  call  this 
"painted  glass,"  as  the  painting  is  restricted  to  the  outlines  of  the 
features  and  the  indication  of  chain  mail  in  the  hauberks.  Nor  is 
there,  strictly  speaking,  any  staining.  The  colors,  save  for  the  flashed 
ruby,  are  in  the  glass  itself — the  pot  metal.  This  conservative  use  of 
painting  is  what  constitutes  the  beauty  of  the  Romanesque  period, 
when  glazing  was  a  pure  art.  Glass  was  twisted  like  jewels.  The 
glazier  derived  his  art  apparently  from  that  of  the  Byzantine  clois- 
sone  enameller.    What  we  see  here  is  a  magnified  brooch. 

The  above  mentioned  characteristics  of  Mr,  Staley's  medallion 
would  indicate  it  to  belong  to  the  great  Romanesque  period.  The 
costumes  of  the  knights,  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century,  would 
also  argue  for  this  century,  but  there  are  facts  against  such  an  attri- 
bution. Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  freedom  of  action  of 
the  figures.  But  also  the  use  of  white  glass  shows  the  medallion  to 
be  later.  In  coloring  there  is  not  a  sufficient  proportion  of  red  to 
blue,  the  blue,  comprising  all  the  background  is  too  warm  and  pur- 
plish for  the  early  period.  It  is  difficult  to  date  it.  Like  the  com- 
panion piece,  which  we  will  refer  to  presently,  it  resembles  thirteenth 
century  medallions  in  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres.  Certainly  the  origin 
of  this  style  was  in  Northern  France. 

The  second  panel  shows  three  knights,  similarly  clad,  hewing 
bushes  or  young  trees  with  swords  and  hatchets.  The  middle  knight 
wears  a  rose-lavender  colored  hauberk,  with  white  chain  mail  on  his 
legs.  The  two  side  knights  are  clad  in  white  with  ruby  hose  and 
ruby  belts  about  their  waists.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  knight  on 
the  right  has  his  sword  in  his  ruby  scabbard,  for,  unlike  the  others, 
he  wields  an  axe.  In  other  respects  the  coloring  of  the  panel  is  like 
the  other,  with,  a  blue  background  and  ruby  border,  but  there  appear 
to  be  more  restored  portions.  Probably  but  half  of  this  medallion  has 
its  original  glass.  The  trees  are  stranger  than  those  of  the  first;  rose- 
lavender  and  pale  green,  curling  and  twisting,  they  resemble  the 
stems  of  vines. 

It  is  even  more  difficult  to  tell  what  these  two  subjects  represent, 
than  to  date  them.  Generally,  glass  of  this  period  depicts  some  Bib- 
lical story.  They  must  have  been  minor  parts  of  a  large  window,  full 
of  medallions,  and  these  tell  only  part  of  a  story.  These  knights  may 
represent  Christian  champions  combatting  the  forces  of  heathendom, 
symbolized  as  a  wilderness  of  trees ;  they  may  themselves  be  returned 
Crusaders,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  who  drove  back  the  un-Christian 
hordes  of  Northeastern  Germany  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  third  panel  of  the  Staley  Collection  is  two  centuries  later. 
In  the  interval  the  glaziers'  art  had  suffered  a  decadence,  it  had  be- 
come subordinate  to  that  of  painting.    During  the  fourteenth  century 


the  glass  worker  had  been  urged  to  diminish  the  gloom  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  churches  by  letting  in  more  light.  So  he  employed 
more  and  more  white  glass,  until  finally  his  windows  were  no  longer 
so  glorious  in  color.  The  mosaic,  or  jewel-like  effect,  obtained  by 
many  small  pieces  of  pure  colored  glass  heavily  leaded  together,  as  in 
the  two  medallions  above  mentioned,  was  lost.  In  this  century  silver 
stain  was  discovered,  so  that  the  glazier  could  colour  his  white  glass 
in  places  (wherever  he  wanted  yellow  or  gold)  without  joining  pieces 
together.  As  time  went  on  he  became  more  and  more  a  painter  and 
less  and  less  a  glazier.  That  is,  he  used  larger  pieces,  painted  his 
scenes  upon  them,  and  the  leads  no  longer  were  the  principal  elements 
of  his  design.  While  painted  glass  became  very  beautiful — brilliant 
beyond  the  dreams  of  earlier  glaziers — it  was  inferior  in  design.  It 
was  less  rich  and  symbolic,  less  decorative,  but  lighter  and  more  pic- 
torial. In  the  fifteenth  century  wonderful  advances  were  made  in 
enamelling,  flashing,  abrading,  and  in  drawing,  until  the  window 
became,  in  fact,  a  transparent  picture. 

In  the  Staley  example,  we  have  a  scene  representing  the  Investi- 
ture of  a  Bishop.  It  takes  place  within  a  Cathedral.  The  pavement 
is  divided  into  yellow  slabs,  with  niello  designs  upon  them.  A  stray 
portion  on  the  left  showing  a  priest's  robe,  a  shoe,  and  tessellated 
pavement,  either  does  not  belong  to  this  panel,  or  has  been  inserted 
in  the  wrong  place. 

Other  portions  of  the  cathedral,  the  mottled  marble  columns, 
and  the  brownish  screen  are  also  anomalous,  and  make  the  style  of 
the  building  difficult  to  determine. 

The  newly  created  bishop  sits  on  a  Gothic  throne,  with  marble 
sides,  and  red  canopy.  He  is  dressed  in  a  white  tunic  and  blood  red 
cape  embroidered  in  gold,  with  golden  fringe  and  buckles.  On  his 
hands  are  the  episcopal  gloves,  while  his  mitre  is  being  placed  upon 
his  head  by  an  archbishop  and  a  priest.  The  archbishop  at  the  left 
is  clad  in  a  white  tunic,  a  cape  of  blue  brocade  turned  back  at  the 
sleeve  revealing  a  red  brocade  lining,  a  golden  stole  and  mitre  of  gold 
and  silver.  The  priest  in  front  of  him  is  robed  likewise  in  a  white 
tunic,  although  his  cape  is  of  pale  green.  He  holds  the  bishop's  crown 
in  his  right  hand  while  he  swings  the  censer  in  his  left.  Behind  him 
stands  the  second  priest  before  mentioned,  dressed  in  purple,  blue  and 
green.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  embroidery  on  the  robes  resembles 
Turkish  lettering.  This  we  often  find  in  the  art  of  the  period,  the 
intention  being  to  represent  oriental  embroidery. 


An  Early  Philadelphia  Tankard 

IN  STUDYING  the  history  of  silversmithing  in  Philadelphia,  the 
sources  of  our  earliest  information  are  the  account  books  kept  by 
William  Penn,  now  preserved  in  the  Historical  Society,  Philadel- 
phia, where  among  a  great  wealth  of  homely  entries  a  few  meagre 
facts  may  be  discovered  relating  to  the  early  craftsmen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Few  as  these  are,  they  form,  nevertheless,  the  starting  point 
for  all  later  investigation  and  give  us  the  names  of  three  men,  who 
we  are  safe  in  assuming,  were  the  first  silversmiths  in  Penn's  colony. 
These  were  Cesar  Ghiselin,  mentioned  in  the  account  book  of  1702, 
maimer  of  the  Margaret  Tresse  beaker  and  plate  in  the  possession  of 
Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  of  two  spoons  privately  owned ; 
Francis  Richardson  whose  name  appears  in  the  books  as  early  as 
1701,  first  of  the  famous  Richardson  family  of  Philadelphia  smiths ; 
and  Johan  Nys,  maker  of  the  tankard  illustrated  on  the  opposite  page. 
Even  as  Nys  is  the  earliest  of  the  three  known  pioneers  of  the 
handicraft — his  name  appears  first  under  the  date  of  1698 — so  he  is 
the  most  obscure.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  spelling  of  his  name : 
in  the  earliest  entry  of  all  it  is  entered  as  Johan  Nys,  which  would 
indicate  Dutch  origin ;  a  few  years  later,  however,  he  appears  as  John 
de  Nise,  a  French  form,  surely,  of  the  same  name.  We  can  build  upon 
this  apparent  change  of  nationality  a  fairly  certain  supposition  that 
Nys  was  born  in  France,  and  was  a  Huguenot  refugee  who  fled  to 
Holland  at  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685 ; 
later,  probably  the  religious  tolerance  extended  to  settlers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  hope  of  a  better  market  brought  him  to  America.  This 
supposition  is  further  strengthened  by  the  evident  indications  of 
Dutch  influence  in  the  five  pieces  bearing  his  mark,  showing  that  it 
is  not  impossible  he  was  destitute  after  his  flight  from  France  and 
turned  his  hand  to  learning  the  trade  of  silversmithing  in  Holland. 
The  fact  that  this  tankard,  recently  purchased  by  the  Museum, 
is  one  of  but  five  known  examples  of  this  early  smith's  work,  is  suffi- 
cient proof  of  its  rarity  and  its  importance  as  an  addition  to  the  col- 
lection of  American  silver.  It  is,  as  well,  a  piece  of  sound  design  and 
honest  craftsmanship,  worthy  of  serving  as  a  type  to  guide  modern 
designers.  Like  all  Colonial  silver  of  this  early  period  the  tankard 
is  relatively  simple  in  design.  Above  the  reeded  band  at  the  base  is 
a  border  of  hearts ;  the  body  is  otherwise  unornamented,  but  on  the 
handle  tip  is  a  small  circular  plaque  with  a  cherub's  head  chased  in 
high  relief.  The  thumb-piece  is  of  the  corkscrew  type  so  often  found 
in  the  pieces  of  the  Dutch  silversmiths  of  New  York.  The  uncom- 
monly wide  curve  of  the  handle  is  to  a  certain  extent  unpleasing, 
giving  the  tankard  a  squat  appearance  it  would  not  otherwise  have, 
but  when  its  capacious  body  was  filled  with  good  ale,  doubtless  the 
unusual  handle  proved  all  the  more  serviceable. 
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PARVATI 
Bronze  Statue  from  South  India 


On  the  back  of  the  handle  the  initials  A.  H.  are  engraved  in  block 
letters,  standing  for  the  name  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  early  Phila- 
delphia fame,  one  of  its  early  owners  and  in  whose  family  it  has 
remained  until  purchased  by  the  Museum.  The  mark  which  is  as- 
sumed to  be  that  of  Johan  Nys  is  found  on  the  base  and  twice  on  the 
lid  of  the  tankard.  Time  and  frequent  polishings  have  nearly  oblit- 
erated his  mark — a  heart-shaped  cartouche  containing  an  irregular 
I  N  over  a  small  cross — but  it  is  nevertheless  undeniably  the  same  as 
the  one  here  reproduced,  taken  from  a  porringer  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Arthur  Howell.  Perhaps  it  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that 
a  heart  to  enclose  the  maker's  initials  was  frequently  used  by  silver- 
smiths of  this  period.  We  find  it  in  the  case  of  Francis  Richardson 
and,  in  New  York,  Benjamin  Wynkoop  used  it,  and  other  contempo- 
raries of  Nys. 

Apart  from  the  porringer  noted  above,  all  the  other  examples  of 
Nys'  work  are  tankards;  one  in  the  possession  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  one  owned  by  Samuel  Wheeler  Morris,  and  a 
third  by  a  New  England  collector.  Unquestionably  Johan  Nys  made 
many  other  objects,  but  probably  he  did  not  set  his  mark  upon  them. 
In  the  case  of  the  tankards,  however,  they  were  important,  owned 
only  by  gentlemen  of  means  and  position,  and  the  fashioning  of  them 
was  undertaken  with  pride,  and  upon  the  finished  product  the  maker 
almost  invariably  stamped  his  mark  that  it  might  not  be  forgotten, 
when  it  was  admired,  that  he  was  the  craftsman  who  had  made  it. 


A  South  Indian  Bronze 

WITH  the  image  of  the  Dancing  Siva  described  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  Bulletin,  the  Museum  acquired  a  second  im- 
portant South  Indian  bronze  of  approximately  the  same  date, 
representing  Siva's  consort,  the  principal  female  deity  that  is  figured 
in  Saivist  sculpture.  Both  are  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ludington 
and  are  of  the  utmost  interest  as  additions  to  the  Museum's  collection 
of  Indian  art,  as  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  esthetic  value  as  of 
iconography. 

Deviy  "the  goddess,"  wife  of  Siva  and,  even  more,  the  tangible 
expression  of  the  female  energy  (Sakti)  of  Siva,  is,  like  all  the  deities 
of  Hindu  mythology  and  religion,  known  by  a  great  variety  of  names, 
some  descriptive  of  her  attributes,  such  as  t/ma,  "light,"  Gauri,  "the 
yellow  or  radiant,"  or  Mahadevi,  "the  great  goddess" ;  others  dis- 
tinctive of  her  origin  such  as  Haimavati,  "daughter  of  Himavat"  and 
Parvati,  "the  mountaineer."  Again  she  is  described  as  Sivakami, 
"the  darling  of  Siva"  and  Siva  Kama  Sundari,  "the  beautiful  lady  of 
Siva's  desire."  Such  a  multiplicity  of  names  (and  be  it  said  this  list 
could  be  ten-fold  increased)  points  not  only  to  the  universality  of  the 
Devi's  power  in  the  minds  of  her  worshippers,  but  as  well  suggests 


that  in  her  person  are  merged  many  minor  deities,  Dravidian  village 
goddesses  of  earlier  epochs,  revered  for  special  benefits  supposed  to 
be  conferred  upon  their  local  followers,  whose  existence  has  long  since 
passed  out  of  memory,  and  whose  attributes  and  titles  have  been 
transferred  to  the  supreme  goddess. 

Parvati  is  probably  the  commonest  appellation  for  Siva's  consort. 
In  this  name  we  glimpse  the  legend  of  her  birth  and  parentage  as 
related  in  the  Puranas.  Daughter  is  she  of  the  god  Himavat,  the 
personification  of  the  Himalayan  mountains,  and  of  his  wife  Menaka ; 
hence  she  is  called  the  mountaineer  or  daughter  of  the  mountains, 
and  is  sister  to  Ganga,  the  sacred  river  Ganges.  When  Parvati  is 
represented  in  the  company  of  Siva  she  is  shown  with  two  arms; 
when  alone  with  four ;  hence  we  know  for  certain  that  this  particular 
image  was  originally  associated  with  a  statue  of  Siva,  possibly  with  a 
Nataraja,  or  in  any  case  with  some  manifestation  of  the  god.  In  the 
Museum's  bronze,  she  stands  in  the  center  of  a  lotus  pedestal  that 
rests  in  turn  upon  a  square,  stepped  base,  fitted  at  the  four  corners 
with  rings  through  which  rods  could  be  thrust  when  the  image  was 
to  be  borne  in  processions.  Her  body  is  swayed  a  little  to  the  left  in 
the  position  known  as  sama  bhanga  ("easy  sway"),  forming  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  pose  of  arrested  activity  marked  by  the  Nataraja 
image.  Her  right  knee  is  ever  so  slightly  bent,  and  her  weight  is 
shifted  to  her  straight  left  leg,  giving  the  impression  of  unconscious 
ease  and  grace.  In  her  right  hand,  held  with  the  palm  forward  in 
the  kataka  gesture,  she  bears  the  bud  of  the  blue  lotus,  symbol  of 
loveliness;  her  left  arm  hangs  at  her  side  {lola  hasta)  in  a  natural 
pose  with  the  hand  held  a  short  distance  from  the  thigh,  a  position 
prescribed  for  the  left  arm  of  all  female  figures  in  South  Indian  art. 
The  strict  canons  that  guide  the  sculptor,  moreover,  require  that 
Parvati  be  richly  decorated  as  befits  the  consort  of  Siva.  Upon  her 
head  is  the  conical  head-dress  known  as  karanda  mukuta,  made  up 
of  chased  bands  and  strings  of  jewels,  and  terminating  in  a  finial 
shaped  like  the  crown  of  a  lotus.  Behind  her  head  is  set  a  circular 
plaque  set  on  a  boss  extending  from  the  base  of  the  head-dress.  The 
significance  of  this  disk  is  not  quite  clear,  possibly  it  represents  a 
shrunken  halo,  for  on  the  back  it  is  marked  with  rays  deeply  cut  and 
extending  to  the  toothed  edge.  Below  the  lower  band  of  the  coronet 
may  be  seen  the  even  plaited  locks  of  her  hair  falling  in  a  semicircle 
a  short  distance  down  her  back.  The  ear  ornaments  are  elaborately 
fashioned  and  hang  far  down  on  her  shoulders  with  festoons  of 
strings  of  pearls  (bahu  malai)  ending  in  jewelled  pendants.  Har- 
monious bands  encircle  her  upper  arms  and  half  a  dozen  heavy  ring 
bracelets  are  at  her  wrists.  About  her  neck  and  falling  on  her  bosom 
five  various  necklaces  may  be  seen  and  below  them  a  double  string 
of  pearls  or  beads  (like  a  two-fold  sacred  thread)  passes  between  her 
breasts,  over  a  jewelled  zone  at  the  waist,  and  encircles  the  body. 
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She  is  clothed  in  a  dhoti  or  long,  tight-fitting  trousers  of  some 
rich  figured  fabric ;  Dr.  Coomaraswamy  in  describing  a  similar  figure 
in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  suggests  that  the  cloth  may  be 
batik,  yet  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  is  some  richer  stuff,  especially 
since  the  scrolled  design  is  not  particularly  typical  of  batik,  rather  of 
the  gold  and  silver  brocaded  stuffs  known  as  kincobs  so  often  illus- 
trated in  Indian  miniature  paintings.  This  garment  is  held  fast  at 
the  waist  by  three  ornamented  belts,  the  loose  ends  of  which,  escaping 
from  the  jewelled  buckles  in  front  may  be  seen  fluttering  at  either 
side.  Rings  similar  to  the  bracelets  at  her  wrists  grace  her  ankles, 
and  about  her  insteps  are  bead  bands  with  chased  clasps. 

The  goddess's  features  are  frankly  and  calmly  expressionless, 
but  it  is  the  lack  of  expression  that  typifies  the  face  of  a  deity,  not 
the  vacuity  we  see  in  inferior  modern  bronzes.  A  goddess-like  repose 
of  countenance,  aimed  at  and  achieved  by  the  use  of  few  lines,  few 
planes,  the  artist  content  to  suggest  by  subtle  accent  rather  than  to 
clutter  with  elaborate  sculptural  details,  herein  lies  the  keynote  of  the 
satisfaction  we  derive  from  the  features  of  Parvati.  The  body  is  in 
all  well  proportioned  and  we  find  in  the  rounded  limbs  the  nubile 
grace  that  makes  the  Nataraja  so  attractive.  Though  it  is  inevitable 
that  to  western  minds  the  apparent  distortions  and  strange  additions, 
common  in  all  Indian  art,  pictorial  as  well  as  sculptural,  such  as  Par- 
vati's  wasp-like  Vv^aist  and  the  four  arms  of  Siva,  must  seem  at  first 
outlandish,  yet  when  it  is  realized  that  it  is  an  effort  to  show  the 
superhuman  qualities  of  the  deities,  to  remove  them  from  the  sphere 
of  familiar  forms,  then  we  see  the  beauty  of  this  mode  of  treatment 
and  realize  that  here  is  more  than  a  mere  anthropomorphic  expres- 
sion of  a  vague  religious  concept. 

In  writing  of  the  Nataraja  we  have  gone  over  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  an  effort  to  assign  the  bronzes  of  South  India  to 
definite  dates.  While  we  may  rest  fairly  certain  that  this  image  of 
Parvati,  judged  stylistically,  is  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 
Dancing  Siva,  yet  this  merely  permits  us  to  say  that  it  was  made 
within  the  range  of  some  three  hundred  years — from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  century — and  no  closer  approximation  can  be  safely 
ventured.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  form  of  representing  the  goddess: 
two  statues  of  Parvati  in  the  same  pose  are  in  the  Boston  Museum, 
one  in  the  Musee  Guimet,  Paris,  a  number  in  the  Museums  of  India 
of  types  varying  from  the  earliest  and  crudest  of  the  older,  simpler 
schools  of  sculpture  to  the  frankly  modern  reproductions. 
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Three  Chinoiserie  Textiles 

THE  history  of  European  decorative  styles  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  is  of  peculiar  interest  for  the  strange  fads  it  fostered, 
the  adventitious  grafts  on  the  main  stem  which  struck  with  sud- 
den vigour,  put  forth  a  precocious  and  abundant  yield  of  exotic  fruit, 
only  to  wither  and  to  disappear  leaving  behind  little  of  artistic  worth. 
Such  was  the  adoption  of  the  Italian  barocco  in  France  which  became 
the  exuberant  rococo,  a  made  name  for  a  made  style;  such  the 
attempted  Gothic  revival  in  England,  of  which  Horace  Walpole  was 
an  excited  devotee,  which  for  a  short  time  set  its  mark  on  the  furni- 
ture designs  of  Chippendale;  such,  indeed,  was  the  Classic  revival  of 
the  brothers  Adam,  though  there  was  more  reason  back  of  this  move- 
ment, more  sincere  good  taste  and  less  aimless  zeal,  so  that  something 
of  merit  was  left  when  its  exceeding  popularity  ebbed.  And  such 
was  the  so-called  Chinoiserie,  or  designs  "in  the  Chinese  taste,"  per- 
haps the  most  luxuriant,  certainly  the  most  preposterous  of  all. 
Originating  in  France,  it  was  essentially  French,  and  though  it  had 
its  period  of  popularity  in  England  it  was  never  Anglo-Saxon  in 
temper  but  doubly  alien.  Oriental  styles  seen  through  French  eyes, 
distorted  by  the  affected  canons  of  Eighteenth  Century  French 
decoration. 

Strictly  the  rise,  the  height,  and  the  decline  of  Chinoiserie  fall 
almost  precisely  within  the  limits  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  yet  its 
beginnings  antedate  1700  by  many  decades.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  the  dim  backward  and  abyss  of  time  the  first  vague  impulse 
was  given  by  the  tales  of  Marco  Polo;  later  the  Portuguese  rounding 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Dutch  merchantmen  following  in  their 
wake  bringing  back  rich  cargoes  from  Cathay,  the  foundation  of  the 
English  East  India  Company,  the  embassy  from  Siam  to  France  and 
England  in  1680,  Claude  de  Forbin's  romantic  sojourn  in  the  Siamese 
Court  in  the  next  decade,  all  these  prepared  the  ground,  were  the 
forbears  of  Chinoiserie  on  the  historical  side.  Once  introduced  into 
France,  it  spread  rapidly,  fostered,  it  is  said,  especially  by  Madame 
de  Pompadour  who  had  vast  monies  invested  in  the  French  Com- 
pagnie  des  Indes,  but  the  novelty  of  it,  we  are  persuaded,  would  in 
any  event  have  given  it  popular  favour. 

On  the  artistic  side  it  was  the  natural  progeny  of  a  period  of 
discontent,  a  weariness  of  old  forms,  old  traditions,  a  striving  for  the 
unusual.  This  is  the  reason  it  lacked  the  stamina  of  a  style  built  upon 
sound  usage,  and  why,  in  spite  of  all  its  charm  and  quaint  imperti- 
nence, it  came  only  to  pass. 

In  its  day,  however,  there  was  scarcely  a  branch  of  the  decorative 
arts  that  did  not  in  some  measure  adopt  the  new  fashion.  Designers 
of  ornamental  panels,  of  tapestry,  and  of  wall  paper,  makers  of 
porcelain,  pottery  and  enamel,  workers  in  metal,  in  stone,  and  in 
wood  all  turned  to  it  for  new  inspiration.     The  manufacturers  of 
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textiles  were  no  exception,  and  the  three  pieces  here  illustrated  are 
excellent  examples  of  the  products  of  their  looms.  Figure  1  is  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  from  the  viewpoint  of  design.  We  may 
believe  that  it  was  woven  about  the  time  a  troop  of  Oriental  jugglers 
and  tumblers  visited  Paris,  and  the  people  and  the  Court  had  been 
alike  astounded  by  their  feats.  Here  we  see  them  figured  performing 
their  tricks  in  a  truly  Chinoiserie  manner,  even  to  the  trained  dog 
about  to  mount  a  ladder,  proudly  waving  his  plumed  tail.  The  ladder 
rests  against  a  tiny  pent-house  whereon  is  seated  one  of  the  jugglers 
holding  aloft  an  impossible  spray  of  flowers  from  the  end  of  which 
is  suspended  a  slack-rope  bearing  the  second  saltambanque  deftly 
balancing  himself  with  the  aid  of  a  conical  parasol.  The  other  end 
of  the  rope  is  held  in  the  crotch  of  a  lusty  tree  growing  in  a  basket 
of  flowers  fastened  precariously  to  the  narrow  band  at  the  left.  The 
technique  of  the  weaving  is  as  complex  as  we  are  accustomed  to  find 
in  French  silks  of  this  period.  It  may  be  described  as  an  armure- 
damask,  imitative  of  a  brocade,  yet  differing  therefrom  in  that  the 
weft  threads  forming  the  design  do  not  float  upon  the  back  of  the 
fabric,  but  instead  are  a  part  of  the  supporting  structure  when  not 
in  use  upon  the  face.  The  red  ground  is  formed  of  groups  of  four 
warp  threads  alternately  appearing  and  disappearing  before  and  be- 
hind the  heavy  weft,  giving  the  effect  of  a  checker-board. 

The  second  piece  (Figure  2)  is  similar  in  weave,  the  white  weft 
threads  in  long  floats  forming  the  design  on  a  ground  of  fine  pink 
moire  rep;  the  blue  and  green  petals  of  the  flowers  in  the  narrow 
band  are  in  satin  weave.  The  design  is  also  episodic,  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  Chinoiserie  motifs.  The  chief  group  consists  of  a  man  with 
outstretched  arms  intent  upon  the  capture  of  a  rabbit  that  is  nibbling 
beneath  a  twisted  tree  trunk  on  the  branch  of  which  is  perched  a  long- 
necked  bird.  The  minor  group,  above,  figures  a  bit  of  supposedly 
oriental  landscape  with  a  small  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  a  pagoda- 
roofed  summer  house  with  a  flowery  tree  in  the  background.  These 
two  pieces  were  given  to  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  Eli  Nuttall  who  col- 
lected them  in  Mexico. 

The  third  piece  (Figure  3)  is  less  directly  Chinese  in  character, 
but  the  complexity  of  the  design  and  the  aimless  way  the  component 
motifs  are  connected  is  characteristic  of  the  textiles  of  the  period. 
However,  the  standing  lanterns,  the  square  flower-boxes  and  stands, 
even  the  flowers  are  sufficiently  exotic  to  give  the  pattern  a  foreign 
touch,  and  link  it  with  designs  in  the  Chinese  taste.  The  central  panel 
in  the  fragment  illustrated  is  red  and  is  flanked  by  narrower  bands  in 
yellow,  which  separate  it  from  the  pair  of  blue-green  panels  on  either 
side;  over  this  striped  ground  the  design  is  placed  indiscriminate^ 
in  yellow,  apricot  and  white,  and  brocaded  in  silver  and  gold.  The 
color  combination,  which  does  not  sound  too  happy  in  description,  is 
vividly  effective,  and  the  piece  is  a  spirited  example  of  Eighteenth 
Century  silk  weaving. 
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A  Correction 

HE  following  commimication  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
Addison  H.  Savery,  who  lent  the  chair  made  by  William  Savery, 
described  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bulletin  : 

In  the  year  1889,  Dr.  William  Savery  (my  father) 
was  residing  near  the  post-village  of  Winona,  Ohio.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year  Joseph  Scattergood,  of  West 
Chester,  Penna.,  passed  through  that  part  of  the 
country,  on  his  way  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  etc.,  on 
what  is  termed  among  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  relig- 
ious visit.  Dr.  Savery  being  a  member  of  the  same  sect, 
as  well  as  being  related  to  Joseph  Scattergood  by  mar- 
riage, it  was  very  natural  for  him  to  visit  us,  and  to 
talk  over  family  as  well  as  religious  matters.  Continu- 
ing on  his  journey,  Joseph  Scattergood  passed  through 
the  state  near  Columbus,  and  visited  a  family  by  the 
name  of  Phillips,  whose  forbears  were  Philadelphians. 
During  the  course  of  their  conversation  they  referred  to 
Philadelphia  and  Philadelphians  and  the  subject  of  the 
chairs  and  furniture  made  by  William  Savery  was 
brought  up  and  linked  with  Joseph  Scattergood's  state- 
ment of  his  recent  visit  to  the  descendants  of  Savery. 
Mr.  Phillips  then  remarked  that  the  two  chairs  then  in 
his  possession,  were  his  share  of  six  that  had  been 
ordered  by  his  great-grandfather  and  made  by  William 
Savery,  the  cabinet-maker  of  Philadelphia  (no  date 
given) .  Mr.  Phillips  was  desirous  that  these  two  chairs 
should  be  possessed  by  the  Savery  family,  and  made  the 
offer  to  so  transfer  them  if  Dr.  Savery  would  replace 
them  with  other  chairs  of  their  choice.  After  some 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Phillips  and  Dr.  Savery  the 
transaction  was  completed,  and  the  chairs  became  the 
property  of  the  latter.  One  chair  has  since  become  the 
property  of  Mr.  Albert  H.  Savery  of  Germantown,  the 
other  becoming  mine  and  now  loaned  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum.  No  documentary  record  was  given,  as 
the  whole  transaction  was  entirely  above  board. 

This   statement   is   concurred   in   by   my  brother, 
being  clear  in  the  memory  of  both  of  us. 

(Signed)     Addison  H.  Sa\^ry. 

This  statement  establishes  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  chair  was 
indeed  a  product  of  Savery's  shop,  and  as  such,  is  an  important 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Philadelphia  cabinet-maker. 


Accomplishments  and  Importance  of  the  Country's  Oldest 

Textile  School 

ALL  public  movements,  industrial,  civic  or  educational,  are  usu- 
ally brought  about  by  some  necessity  for  the  public  good.  The 
establishment  of  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School,  a  branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  was  due  to 
such  necessity. 
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The  origin  of  this  movement  was  due,  primarily,  to  the  great 
influx  into  this  country,  in  about  the  year  1880,  of  large  quantities  of 
textiles  both  for  men's  and  for  women's  wear,  or  a  kind  and  grade 
of  design  not  before  imported. 

Recognizing  the  permanent  character  of  this  innovation  in  fabric 
construction,  several  of  our  prominent  manufacturers,  realizing  that 
competent  skill  was  not  available,  cooperated  to  establish  a  school 
where  men  could  be  trained  to  meet  the  growing  demand  and  in 
1884  the  school  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia 
Textile  Manufacturers'  Association. 

This  movement  soon  became  known  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  (who  demon- 
strated to  the  Textile  Association  that  the  objects  of  the  two  enter- 
prises were  practically  similar,  at  least  in  their  nature  if  not  in 
character)  who  offered  to  provide  room,  heat  and  light  for  the  pro- 
posed school.    This  offer  was  accepted. 

The  school  began  its  activities  in  a  comparatively  small  way.  At 
first  it  confined  its  scope  directly  to  the  structure  of  the  fabric  itself. 
Necessity  for  affording  facilities  in  allied  directions  was  very  appar- 
ent at  the  start,  but  lack  of  necessary  means,  as  well  as  of  trained 
teachers,  checked  its  early  progress.  However,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  a  new  wing  was  added  to  the  building  then  in  use,  in  which  looms 
and  other  necessary  weaving  facilities  were  placed,  whereby  design 
and  color  could  be  fully  brought  out  through  the  fabrics  produced. 

The  school  soon  began  to  grow  very  rapidly ;  additional  room  was 
necessary  and  in  1889  new  quarters  had  to  be  found.  These  were 
secured  at  Thirteenth  and  Buttonwood  Streets,  where  three  floors 
were  used,  above  the  Keystone  Spring  Works. 

In  1893,  room  for  expansion  again  being  needed,  the  present 
property  at  Broad  and  Pine  Streets  was  secured.  The  School  of  In- 
dustrial Art,  then  located  at  1336  Spring  Garden  Street ,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Textile  School,  then  at  Thirteenth  and  Buttonwood 
Streets,  had  both  grown  beyond  their  limited  quarters.  The  new  home 
appeared,  so  far  as  space  was  concerned  (being  on  a  lot  200  by  400 
feet  and  four  stories  in  height),  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  question 
of  lack  of  room  for  expansion.  This,  however,  has  not  proven  the 
case.  The  ever  increasing  number  of  students  (as  well  as  the  de- 
mands of  manufacturers  for  aid,  which  involves  much  research  work) 
again  places  us  in  a  position  where  progress  is  hampered  by  lack 
of  space. 

The  acquisition  of  our  present  property  did,  however,  make  it 
possible  to  expand  in  directions  of  the  most  urgent  needs.  Prepar- 
ing and  yarn-spinning  machinery  for  cotton,  wool,  worsted  and  silk, 
with  the  necessary  allied  machines,  were  installed,  thereby  supplying 
a  long-felt  want. 

The  School  was  thus  the  first  to  introduce  as  a  part  of  its  course 
of  instruction  this  intensely  practical  side  of  yarn  manufacture  so 


absolutely  essential  in  attaining  proper  fabric  structure.  That  is, 
it  was  made  possible  not  only  to  carry  it  from  the  raw  material  state 
to  the  finished  fabric,  with  every  detail  of  operation,  but,  further,  to 
be  in  that  enviable  position  of  choosing  wisely  and  at  the  same  time 
making  a  careful  study  of  the  working  qualities  of  the  raw  materials 
selected ;  a  most  important  point  not  formerly  considered  by  any  tex- 
tile school.  It  is  worthy  here  to  note  that  the  English  schools  are  now 
following  our  example  in  this  respect. 

Naturally,  the  first  and  most  important  task  in  any  business 
organization  is  the  training  of  a  competent  and  skilled  force  which 
will  eventually  be  able  to  conduct  the  management  of  the  mill  in  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  manner,  thereby  producing  the  best  re- 
sults at  the  least  cost  of  materials  or  money  expended.  Such  training 
we  give. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  School  cannot  be  considered  as  being 
in  the  same  class  with  the  trade  school ;  far  from  it.  Its  teaching  is, 
as  it  should  be,  technical,  and  this  of  the  highest  order.  Its  students 
must  be  prepared  for  college  asd  must  so  qualify  before  being  ad- 
mitted here.  The  training  given  is  of  the  highest  technical  character 
such  as  is  required  in  the  production  of  all  the  well-known  fabrics, 
from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  product.  In  other  words,  the 
instruction  given  is  not  simply  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  mill 
employe,  but  the  man  who  in  course  of  time  will  become  an  executive, 
one  who  can  intelligently  use  the  equipment,  raw  materials  and  the 
organization  at  his  command  to  the  best  advantage  as  a  manufac- 
turing unit. 

In  addition,  the  student  is  taught  what  is  good  and  what  is  less 
good  in  design  and  color — ^how  to  conceive  and  originate  new  and 
practical  designs  and  fit  them  to  the  fabric  under  construction.  Also 
the  application  of  dyes  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  classes  of  material  used 
in  the  craft.  Further,  being  a  part  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
influential  Industrial  Art  Schools  in  the  country,  and  the  students 
being  constantly  in  an  atmosphere  of  artistic  effort,  it  is  only  a  natu- 
ral consequence  that  design  and,  particularly,  color,  should  be  most 
pronounced  in  the  many  beautiful  productions. 

The  enormous  influence  of  the  part  played  by  this  school  in  cul- 
tivating a  better  standard  of  taste  in  color  combinations  throughout 
the  country  is  very  apparent  in  the  textile  products  of  the  present 
day.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  change  in  this  direction  alone  has 
been  little  short  of  marvellous  since  the  founding  of  this  School. 

The  idea  of  the  School  is  so  to  train  its  students  that  they  may 
not  only  be  able  to  execute  the  various  stages  of  the  different  proc- 
esses involved,  but  that  they  shall  also  know  why  such  methods  are 
necessary.  Such  training  naturally  embodies  the  calculation  required 
for  the  production,  and  all  the  other  ramifications  underlying  these 
processes. 

Just  what  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School  has  accomplished  for 
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the  industry  can  readily  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  roster  of 
its  former  students.  The  School  is  now  in  the  thirty-ninth  season  of 
its  successful  career.  It  can  show  a  record  of  over  85  per  cent,  of  the 
students  who  have  attended  its  classes  now  actively  identified  with 
the  textile  industry,  either  in  the  manufacturing,  selling  or  some  other 
branch  of  the  trade. 

So  much  for  the  work  performed  by  the  School  in  its  training  of 
skilled  men  for  the  industry.  There  is  another  important  phase  of 
the  work  which  the  School  is  called  upon  to  perform.  This  is  to  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  manufacturers  through  extensive  research 
work  in  the  testing  of  materials  submitted  to  it  for  examination  and 
expert  opinion.  This  work  embraces  the  widest  range  of  technicali- 
ties; the  testing  of  raw  wool,  cotton  or  silk,  the  testing  of  colors, 
advice  as  to  the  construction  of  fabrics,  the  correction  of  errors  or 
flaws  in  the  finished  product,  and  so  on  through  an  endless  catalogue. 
The  work  involved  by  these  tests  frequently  necessitates  research 
work  covering  weeks  and  represents  thousands  of  dollars  in  value  to 
the  trade.  We  are  now  doing  all  the  work  of  this  kind  that  our  pres- 
ent limited  space  allows. 

The  value  of  this  work  is  admitted,  both  to  the  industry  and  to 
the  School.  It  means  that  the  staff  of  instructors  is  kept  keenly  alive 
to  all  the  new  developments  in  the  industry :  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  become  rusty  or  behind  the  times,  and  of  necessity  the  students 
under  their  instruction  must  benefit  thereby.  Under  these  conditions, 
therefore,  manufacturers,  those  interested  in  the  various  marts  of 
trade,  whether  wool,  cotton  or  silk,  or  the  finished  goods,  are  almost 
constantly  using  the  services  of  the  staff  for  this  research  work  in 
an  advisory  capacity. 

The  mills  in  and  around  Philadelphia  have  shown  a  very  kind 
disposition  and  desire  to  support  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School  in 
late  years  by  sending  a  large  quota  of  their  employes  to  the  night 
classes.  No  less  than  twenty-five  came  from  one  firm;  another  sent 
ten;  still  another  six,  and  all  told  there  are  now  about  fifty  students 
at  the  Philadelphia  School  studying  under  these  conditions,  and  sent 
directly  by  the  employers.  Various  arrangements  are  made  by  the 
respective  mills  with  their  employes  to  pay  for  this  tuition,  but  they 
are  expected  in  every  case  to  produce  results.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  Philadelphia  School,  it  might  be  cited  that 
some  of  these  students  have  come  as  far  as  twenty-five  miles  to  attend 
the  evening  classes,  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Bristol  and  Norris- 
town.  Pa. 

The  public  at  large  and  the  manufacturers  should  learn  to  appre- 
ciate the  task  the  School  has  undertaken  and  lend  their  aid  in  every 
possible  way  in  securing  recognition  and  financial  support  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  School  and  the  development  of  that  knowledge  and 
skill  whereby  our  textile  industry  may  be  brought  to  the  highest  state 
of  efficiency  and  economy.  E.  W.  F. 
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